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What Is Happening to 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What is happening 
to music in America? 


Miss ANTOINE: Nothing disastrous. 
It is going along beautifully, natural- 
ly, and most interestingly. 


Mr. GANZ: It is coming along fine. It 
is alive; it is feeling young, confident 
and ambitious with its eyes toward 
a greater, a globe-commanding future. 


Mr. Masters: Well, I wish I could 
agree, but I tell you in my field of 
work—judging from the tunes that 
people are buying and judging from 
the recordings that seem to be most 
successful—instead of going ahead I 
think we are going backward. 


Mr. LAMAIR: In the past, musical 
opportunities in our schools were lim- 
ited to the talent of the few. Today 
the trend is increasingly toward music 
for every child in school: True democ- 
racy of music in education. 


Great Interest in Music 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You know, there are 
probably more familiar quotations 
about music than any subject except, 
perhaps, love or money. We not only 
like to listen to music or sing or play 
it ourselves, but we like to talk about 
it, too. Today is no exception. 

Miss Antoine, your attitude toward 
music in America seems to be almost 
Pollyannish to me. Have you no wor- 
ries about music in our country? 


Miss ANTOINE: No, not particularly. 
I think there are many young people 
writing each day. They are learning 
symphonic writing, and they are 
learning to make beautiful arrange- 
ments for voice and for orchestra. In 
the opera field we have a beautiful 
new hit, South Pacific. In popular 
writing we have, for instance, Stan 
Kenton’s progressive jazz which is 
certainly a new form. We have beau- 
tifully new pop-tunes such as Younger 
Than Springtime Am I. Again in my 
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own field of opera, we have a brand 
new opera, Down in the Valley, not 
only based on American folk tunes, 
but written interestingly and per- 
formed in English. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Ganz, you know 
music both from the viewpoint of the 
established musician and from that of 
students. Would you agree with Miss 
Antoine that the future is so bright 
for American music? 


Mr. GANZ: Yes, I do. However, I 
would like to point out there are two 
kinds of music which we are listening 
to at the present time. One is sweet 
and soft, and the other one runs to- 
wards the rugged. And I am in favor 
of the latter one, decidedly! [Laugh- 
ter] 


‘Democracy in Education’ 


Mr. BUCHANAN: In the educational 
field, Mr. LaMair, you have spoken of 
the schools teaching music, and also of 
democracy in education. How are 
those two linked up? 


Mr. LAMAIR: There are seven basic 
objectives of education, and music sat- 
isfies the requirement of each of these 
seven basics. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What are the seven? 


Mr. LAMair: Singing and playing an 
instrument contribute to health; music 
study develops command of the funda- 
mental. processes; music is a profitable 
vocation; music prepares for worthy 
home membership; music is worthy 
use of leisure time; music advances 
citizenship; and music builds charac- 
ter. In fact, music is the only subject 
which satisfies each of the seven basic 
objectives of education. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I assume we are all 
in agreement on music and its impor- 
tance. But Mr. Masters seems to dis- 
agree somewhat as to the taste of the 
American public. What do you see in 
the trends today, Mr. Masters? 
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Mr. Masters: I tell you, Mr. Buchan- 
an, as I said before, my own barometer 
is to watch the Hit Parade and what 
sort of sheet music is selling nowa- 
days. As I said before, it seems we 
are going backward instead of ahead. 
It seems that most bands are resort- 
ing to old tricks they used 25 and 30 
years ago which result in numbers that 
oddly enough become the big hits. 

I don’t know whether or not it is 
because the education and apprecia- 
tion and taste of the buying American 
public haven’t been developed enough 
so they can enjoy and understand 
some of the things we would like to 
do. But believe me, in order to stay 
in business and to treat it as a voca- 
tion, we have to be very commercial. 


Goodman on Music 


Mr. BUCHANAN: We have looked at 
American music frcm the angle of 
opera, education, symphony and dance 
band. I would like now to turn to the 
opinions of a man who knows music 
probably from all of those angles. 
Benny Goodman teaches music; he 
is recognized as an excellent classical 
clarinetist, and is certainly known to 
millions as a top-flight orchestra lead- 
er. We shift now to St. Louis for the 
views of Benny Goodman. 


Mr. GOODMAN: (From St. Louis) 

In my opinion music, like everything 
else in America, has definitely under- 
gone certain changes in the past 20 
years. In fact, if popular music be- 
came static it would soon cease to ex- 
ist. 

What causes these inevitable chang- 
es? As far as I can see there are 
many reasons. One is that popular 
music is available to the public in such 
a variety of media—by means of rec- 
ords, radio, movies, theaters, personal 
appearances of orchestras and artists, 
and now television. The result is that 
the so-called bop tune is exploited so 
heavily that its popularity is extreme- 
ly short lived. In fact, certain Hit 
Parade tunes from the movies are 
dead before the movies are even re- 
leased. The case in point is a tune 
like Buttons and Bows which reached 
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its peak of popularity before the mo- 
tion picture “Pale Face” ran even one 
week. 

On the other hand, every so often a 
tune is written which defies the laws 


of exploitation and becomes what we | 
musicians call a standard. This is a _ 


tune which withstands the test of time, 
at least Tin Pan Alley’s time. Some- 
times the best standards are not even 
particularly popular to start with, 
which is possibly the salvation. 


The public itself is fickle, which is | 
very healthy for popular music. For 


instance, there was a time when the 
public liked certain bands, would ap- 


plaud everything and anything they J 
played and would buy all their new | 


records, good, bad or indifferent. At 
another stage, vocalists were all the 
rage and the orchestras which accom- 
panied them were of relative unim- 
portance. During still another phase 
only the tune counted, and the public 


didn’t care who played the tune, or | 


who sang it as long as they heard the 
tune they wanted. 


Eras in Popular Music 


Just as the public likes changes in 
its presentations of music, so it likes 
variation in the music itself. Every 
type of music has its own era: sweet 
music, jazz, swing, hillbilly, hot jazz 
and western, and now bebop. Each 
kind of music has its own passionate 
devotees who would turn deaf ears to 
any other kind of music and defend 
their narrow-mindedness to the death. 
But the general public takes each kind 
of music in turn in its stride and to 
its heart until something different 
comes along. 

I personally subscribe to the theory 
that you can find something to enjoy 
in every kind of music. The mere 
fact that each has its own era proves 
that the music at least has its origin | 
and roots in sincerity of expression. 

I believe, paradoxically, that the | 
previously mentioned current exploita- 
tion of music which shortens the 
length of bop tunes is all to the good 
as far as music generally is concerned, 
It has been proved that a youthful or 
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even a middle-aged liking for jazz or 
hillbilly music does not preclude a 
genuine appreciation of operatic or 
symphonic music. On the contrary the 
more music people hear, regardless of 
what kind, the greater interest they 
take, the more they want to know, and 
the more they want to hear. In fact, 
I think that the conductors of the 
symphony orchestras of the present 
and future may well be grateful that 
many of their musicians were exposed 
to jazz in their youth. 


KWkK ANNOUNCER: Thank you Mr. 
Goodman. Now, for continuation of 
our discussion of American music we 
return you to Chicago. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Goodman’s views 
are certainly interesting from many 
angles. The one that comes to my 
mind immediately is his mention of 
these inevitable changes in music. 
Now, Mr. Masters, you seem to decry 
some of these, while, perhaps Mr. 
Goodman would defend them. Would 
you disagree with him on that or are 
you pretty close together? 


Wants Improvement 


Mr. MASTERS: I think we are agreed 
on them. I am sure that Benny also 
has to play many things for his fol- 
lowing and for his audiences that he 
doesn’t exactly subscribe to because 
he gets requests and the people want 
to hear them. 

However, I think that Benny would 
agree with me that he likes good music 
well done and well played, and would 
like to see our general American pub- 
lic subscribe to a better form of ar- 
rangement and a better type of tune. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What are the trends 
in other types of music? Do you see 
anything in what Mr. Goodman said, 
Mr. Ganz, which would apply to the 
classical field as well? 


Mr. GANz: Yes, I am thinking of a 
special answer to this. American mu- 
sic has gone around the world three 
times. First with John Phillips Sousa 
in march form, admirable march 
form; then the second tour around 


the world was with jazz. You couldn’t 
hear any national music in the night 
clubs in Europe at all; it was jazz 
all over the world. And now American 
symphonic music is going around the 
world. That is what I call the progress 
we have made, and this progress is 
our finest contribution, 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What about the field 
of vocalization, Miss Antoine? Do you 
find anything here that applies to your 
field as well? 


More Interest in Art Music 


Miss ANTOINE: Oh yes, definitely. 
There is a tremendous interest in 
every type of vocal singing. I see it 
every day around me. Students are 
very much interested in what is new 
in operetta and at the same time they 
are learning what is good in what we 
call art music. They are interested in 
standard opera, but they are also in- 
terested in brand new opera forms— 
any new form of writing. Really the 
keynote is progression and progressiv- 
ism, because they want to learn new 
things all the time, and there is so 
much that is new to learn. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: By progressivism do 
you refer to this progressive jazz? 


Miss ANTOINE: I don’t know anything 
about progressive jazz. I have listened 
to it. That brings up something else. 
Mr. Goodman says that there is some- 
thing good in everything: I can’t find 
the good in bebop. I can’t listen to it. 
I don’t pretend to understand progres- 
sive jazz, but I think it is a vital form 
of writing at the present time. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I know there would 
be some—especially some of these 
younger listeners who are devotees— 
who would disagree violently, and if 
I could represent them I would say 
there is some opera in which I find 
nothing. 

Miss ANTOINE: Oh, there is for me, 
too. 

Mr. LaMarr: I think what you folks 
are saying is that people are human 
about music the same as they are 
human about all other things in life, I 
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think it is a mistake to classify music, 
to pick up parts of it and say, “This is 
classical, this is popular,’”’ and place 
them in the various categories. All 
music is good. It is only the difference 
in taste. You like bebop, Miss Antoine 
likes opera, Benny Goodman likes his 
clarinet. Some people can’t tolerate 
any of these but it is all good music. 
That is the only kind of music there is. 


Miss ANTOINE: You have to find good 
all. What is important is that at 
but you can’t help it if there is some- 
thing you like more than something 
else. Isn’t that true? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: 
true. 


Mr. GANZ: 
anyway. 


Miss ANTOINE: Very healthy, too. 


Mr. GANZ: I always say there are 
three kinds of music—good, bad and 
disagreeable music. Today I change 
my mind and call it good music, bad 
music and commercial music. The com- 
mercial music is for those who don’t 
know any better. 


Miss ANTOINE: That is why Benny 
Goodman says taste changes constant- 
ly, and that is what makes writers 
change. We are appealing to taste. 


I think it is very 


It is good to be optimistic 


Tastes Change 


Mr. LAMAIR: I am sure these music 
educators would agree that as they 
take a student through his education 
in music that the likes and dislikes of 
the student continually change. And 
that is exactly what will happen with 
music. Most human beings can toler- 
ate music only when when it comes to 
them in easy form at the beginning. 
But they have to improve their famili- 
arity with music. As they do improve 
their familiarity with music their 
tastes change, because they are going 
down life’s path, and as they go down 
life’s path their tastes in everything 
will change. It is only human that 
their taste in music should change. 
And whether it is improving or wheth- 
er it is changing is not important at 
all. What is important is that at 


all stages they continue to like music. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Speaking of famili- 
arity, is the appreciation of music 
dependent in part upon your ability 
to know the tune? In classical music, 
Mr. Ganz, do you find that after people 


are familiar with classical music they © 


like it better? 


Mr. GANZ: It takes them a long time, 


and it is very good. You wouldn’t 
want everybody listening to symphonic 
concerts. 
bebop. [Laughter] They have a right 


to like that kind of music. But I am | 
unfamiliar with all these commercial | 
That reminds me of that | 


outbursts. 
marvelous work of Artemus Ward in 
which he said, “The only thing that 
concerns me is the ignorance of the 
educated...” I belong to those. 


More Folk Music? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What is happening | 


on the American scene? For instance, 
you brought up folk music and these 
hillbilly tunes that are coming out 
now, Mr. Masters. Are we getting a 
greater development of that type of 
American music? 


Mr. MASTERS: It seems that way. The 
western songs have certainly come 
into their own, commercially speaking. 
Benny speaks of Buttons and Bows. 
We consider it a western or a hill- 
billy type of thing. 


Miss ANTOINE: It is almost a classic jf 


now! 


Mr. Masters: The Hit Parade is full | 


of them. 


Mr. LAMAirn: You have some of the 
new crop listening to you, Frankie. 
That is the reason they like Buttons 
and Bows. Five or ten years from 
now they will want to hear Miss An-| 
toine sing. 


Miss ANTOINE: I hope so. May I tell | 
you a story? This has nothing to do 
with this discussion except with yous | 
story about hillbilly music. 

I had a maid working in the hous | | 
one day. This happened just a month 
ago. And she said, “Oh, I like string. 
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music.” And I thought, “Why how per- 
fectly wonderful. Does she mean Mo- 
zart or does she mean Brahms? What 
does she mean?” 

And I asked, “Won’t you explain 
that to me?” “Well, I have trouble get- 
ting all the words,” she said. 

“IT guess I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

And she answered, “Oh, this hillbilly 
music, it is just beautiful. I listen and 
I listen and I get all the words, and 
then I go and sing them. I can’t play 
any music, I can’t read it, but I have 
a guitar and I get these words and 
then I play them.” So that’s string 
music! 


What about Bebop? 


Mr. MASTERS: Bebop certainly is get- 
ting a bad time here today, isn’t it? 


Miss ANTOINE: I don’t understand it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I guess I’m the only 
one representing the crop who might 
appreciate it. 


Mr. LAMair: We haven’t enough 
young people here. 


Mr. MASTERS: I always remember 
what Louis Armstrong said about 
jazz, and the same thing applies to 
bebop, “If you start asking questions 
about jazz or bebop, you ain’t ever 
goin’ to understand it.” 


Miss ANTOINE: It must be true. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What about the 
popularization of the operatie type 
music—South Pacific? 


Miss ANTOINE: I haven’t seen South 
Pacific, but everybody in the Met is 
interested. I was interested from the 
standpoint of our colleague, Ezio Pin- 
za, because he is not only a great art- 
ist and singer, but a great actor. We 
were interested to see how he would 
fare. Now I haven’t seen the show yet, 
but it must be terrific. I was excited 
because it was such a success. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Do you see a trend 
there of—can I call it—popularization 
of opera? 


Miss ANTOINE: You saw it also in 


Song of Norway. What was the one 
by Hoffman? I can’t think of it at 
the moment. They are perfectly beau- 
tiful things. 


It all goes back to what Mr. Good- 
man said, doesn’t it? If you like one 
form of music you like music, and then 
you begin to like other forms of mu- 
sic. And it makes music more exciting. 
By degrees you find out you are not 
too averse to listening to something 
we call—Dr. Ganz and I might call— 
long-haired music. 


Everyone Can Play 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You mentioned the 
education of children in music, Mr. 
LaMair. Do you mean that any child 
can become a musician? Is that pos- 
sible? 


Mr. LAMarr: Oh, yes, I should say so. 
Anyone can learn to play music just 
the same as anyone can learn any 
other subject. It requires work. It 
requires study. Not everyone can be- 
come an outstanding Metropolitan star 
like Miss Antoine, or a great band 
leader like Benny Goodman or Frankie 
Masters. But all persons have the 
ability to learn music. Even those who 
are so-called tone deaf can learn to 
play a musical instrument—perhaps 
the piano, perhaps the marimba or the 
accordion. But they can learn to play 
a musical instrument, 


Mr. GANZ: Speaking of tone deafness, 
naturally with some of the modern 
music, it wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence. 


Mr. Masters: It might help! 


Mr. LaMarr: I would like to ask Mr. 
Masters a question, if I may. You em- 
ploy musicians, and I presume that 
the requirements or the qualifications 
of the members of your orchestra are 
constantly on the increase. Do you 
think that it helps a child in his future 
career to begin the study of music 
in the elementary grades in school? 


Mr. Masters: Decidedly. As a matter 
of fact any time I am interviewed, 
I try to impress on young folks who 
are interested in popular music that to 
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really get their basic training, they 
should get a good musical foundation. 
Many kids will pick up a saxophone 
and learn to play it a bit, and then 
they forget about going ahead and 
really getting a thorough musical edu- 
cation. 

Believe me, the way things are in 
our field today, there is a lot of com- 
petition. With all I have said, that 
sounds a little pessimistic. The stand- 
ard of our popular dance musicians 
has improved by leaps and bounds 
recently. 


Miss ANTOINE: There is competition 
in every field, isn’t there, Mr. Masters? 


Mr. MASTERS: 
day. 

Miss ANTOINE: There certainly is in 
the opera; and of course there is in 
symphony. If you don’t have a good 
background, you can’t go into opera. 
You can’t go into any field. 


Mr. GANZ: Miss Antoine, by saying 
that any child can learn music, I am 
sure you mean he can learn to appre- 
ciate music. 


Mr. LAMarr: And also to learn to 
perform, Mr. Ganz. 


Mr. GANZ: To a certain degree. Be- 
cause I hold there is in every man, 
woman or child a bit of a spark. Mu- 
sic will never die out as long as there 
is one little spark in a man, woman or 
a child, because with that imagination 
and desire for beauty I will agree with 
you that self-expression can be taught 
to anyone. 


More and more every 


Music and Arithmetic 


Mr. LAMAR: Wecan learn music just 
as we all learn arithmetic. You know 
when most of us go to the grocery 
store, we can’t even get the right an- 
swer to a column of figures that rep- 
resents six or seven different items. 
We all learn arithmetic and all other 
school subjects, but we don’t set aside 
the arithmetic geniuses to learn arith- 
metic. In that same sense, all children 
can learn to play music. And, Mr. 
Ganz, so could Miss Antoine’s maid, 
if she would only get an instructor. 
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She’d learn how to play that guitar | 
without any difficulty at all. | 


Miss ANTOINE: Surely she could be- |} 
cause she loves it. | 


Mr. GANZ: My sympathy to you! 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Goodman took 

some of the wind out of my sails when | 
he said all music is related, and he 
could see some good in all sorts. I 
was thinking of the traditional battle 
between, shall we say, the jitterbug 
and the long-hair. Mr. Ganz, do you 
think that is dying out with the use 
of classical themes in popular music? 


Mr. GANZ: No, not if you ask the 
question about popularity of themes. 
Naturally the popular writers have 
taken about everything available in 
the classical repertoires, and they ride 
them to death. The only satisfaction | 
that we have is that they ride one so 
hard that after a few weeks it is dead 
and buried. You can go to the music 
store and buy a new copy and there 
it is all fresh, innocent, chaste and 
beautiful. 


Miss ANTOINE: As it was originally. 


The American Symphony 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Of course, you do 
mention the fact that the third of 
these shots heard around the world 
from America is the American sym- 
phony. Do you mean by that the 
modern, the contemporary symphony? 


Mr. GANZ: Yes, and I would say im- 
mediately that our young composers 
match the European ones. As Paul 
Hindemith, one of the great German 
radicals living over here said, “I have 


learned one thing in America. I did | 


not know that music was meant for 
as many people as it is in the United 
States.” And Arnold Schoenberg, the 
most radical among the radicals said 
when he saw scores by young Ameri- 
can composers, “I just wonder if it 
was necessary for me to come over 
here and help along in the progess 
of music.” 

Mr. MASTERS: Wonderful! 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Masters, on the 
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other hand, you mentioned that mu- 
sicianship is getting better among the 
popular dance bands. Has your music, 
other than the hillbilly, etc., that we 
have spoken of, become more compli- 
cated, more toward the classical style? 


Mr. MAsters: Not more toward the 
classical style. We like to have our 
arrangements and our scoring more 
interesting. That is one thing that 
sort of gets us. down, because if they 
get too involved, or too much like the 
way we might want to make them, 
the public doesn’t understand them. 
Sometimes it even complains a little. 


Music in the Movies 


But, as I said, our musicianship is 
progressing all of the time and most of 
the boys are interested in going ahead 
into symphonies or into the motion 
picture studios. As you _ probably 
know, at MGM on the coast they have 
what they consider the finest orchestra 
in the world. Do you know that? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I did not. 


Mr. MASTERS: It is a grand orchestra. 
They have the top men. Of course 
all of our boys point toward it. 


Miss ANTOINE: 
men, don’t they? 


Mr. GANZ: Mr. Masters, this is an 
opportunity for me to ask you a 
question, because I think the concert 
orchestra, the popular concert orches- 
tra, is a marvelous organization. How 
many of our young symphonic writers 
have learned orchestration from your 
organization. What I would like to 
know—and this also is an opportunity 
—how is it that introductions to your 
pieces always sound like Prokofiev, 
and afterwards it sounds like Rogers? 
[Laughter] 


Mr. Masters: I imagine they do bor- 
row a bit, or maybe just are influenced. 
There is no answer to that. I think 
that jazz in its true form, though, has 
also influenced the new classical 
writers. I think that it had its place 
there. 


They use symphony 


Miss ANTOINE: I think it goes back to 
what you said. You hear something 
in modern dress, you go into the store, 
you see it as it was originally anyhow. 


Mr. LAMarir: Mr. Ganz, don’t you 
think that the situation in the school 
field today, particularly the high 
school field, is a reflection of what 
we are saying—that education begun 
early in music will give progress? 
Aren’t the bands which are now play- 
ing vastly superior to the bands that 
were playing, say 15 or 20 years ago? 


Mr. GANZ: Oh, yes. 


Mr. LAMAIR: That points up the state- 
ment Mr. Masters made. 


Mr. MASTERS: That’s very true. You 
know, not so long ago youngsters used 
to come around the bandstand, and 
they were sort of awed by dance bands 
and the things we were doing. They 
didn’t really understand it. But now 
you really have to be careful because 
they crowd up around the stand, and 
if the clarinet player fingers the in- 
strument a little bit wrong they may 
call you on it. They really know their 
stuff nowadays. 


Interest Generates Interest 


Miss ANTOINE: That goes back to 
something. For instance, they not only 
have loved their players like Goodman. 
They have learned an instrument, and 
they have learned their singers, such 
as Sinatra. They know what they 
have sung. They have studied the 
recordings; they have studied them 
very hard. It is all very indicative. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: It seems to me we 
have found one fact true about all 
types of American music—American 
music is as popular as ever, and gain- 
ing more attention all the time. 

You have emphasized the importance 
of music to the individual—from early 
youth to maturity. You might disa- 
gree with certain tastes in music, but 
you do agree that music can be im- 
portant—in every person’s life. 
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BLESH, RUDI Shining Trumpets; A History of Jazz. New York, 1946. 

Primarily concerned with improvisation in jazz style by Negro musicians, 
the history of which is traced out of Africa, via New Orleans and Chicago, to 
New York. 


BLOOM, JULIUS, ed. The Year in American Music, 1946-47. New York, Allen, 
Towne and Heath, 1948. 

Main American musical events from September 1946 through May 1947, 
stressing concert music, its new developments and personalities. Appendix 
includes notes on composers, orchestras, opera companies, books, music and 
records during the year. 


CONDON, ALBERT EDWIN We Called It Music; A Generation of Jazz. Nar- 
ration by Thomas Sugrue. New York, Halt, 1947. 

For the jazz enthusiast, an autobiography of Eddie Condon which pretty 
well covers the story of the jazz movement for the past twenty years. 


DE TOLEDANO, RALPH, ed. Frontiers of Jazz. Foreword by Milton Gabler. 
New York, Durrell, 1948. 

A collection of essays making standard contributions to the theory, history 
and criticism of jazz, drawn from a variety of sources. 


FINKELSTEIN, SIDNEY Jazz, A People’s Music. New York, Citadel Press, 
1949. 
An analytical study of hot music from the blues to bebop. 


GOODMAN, BENNY and IRVING KOLODIN Kingdom of Swing. Harrisburg, 
Pa., Stackpole, 1939. 

“Autobiography of Benny Goodman, with analysis and description of 
swing.’ 


HOWARD, JOHN T. and ARTHUR MENDEL Our Contemporary Composers. 


American Music in the Twentieth Century. New York, Crowell, 1941. 


A standard authority on American music and composers in the twentieth 


century. 


REIS, MRS. CLAIRE RAPHAEL Composers in America. rev. ed. New York, 
Macmillan, 1947. 

Biographical sketches of contemporary composers with a record of their 
works. 


SELTSAM, WILLIAM H. Metrepolitan Opera Annals; A Chronicle of Artists | 


and Performances. New York, the H. W. Wilson Co., 1947. 


A history of opera performed at the Metropolitan Opera House in New | | 


York City from 1883-84 to 1946-47. Contains illustrations, names of singers 
in their roles, and excerpts from reviews of the performances. 


SPAETH, SIGMUND G. History of Popular Music in America. New York, | 


Random House, 1948. 
Origins of popular American tunes from “Yankee Doodle” through 1947. 
Appendix includes a list of popular tunes from colonial times to the present. 


| 
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Arts and Architecture Music Column in each issue. PETER YATES. 

Notes, descriptive and critical, of current music and current musical litera- 
ture often drawing on related arts. Accent on American, although the column 
is international in scope. 


Billboard 61:42, Apr. 28, ’49; 40, Apr. 30, ’49: “George M. Cohan.” JACK 
BURTON. 


Brief biography of George M. Cohan with a chronological list of his greatest 
songs and major label recordings available of these songs. 


Commentary 3:433-41, May, ’47. “Jerome Kern and American Operetta.” K. 
LIST. 

A note on Jerome Kern which lauds him as the father of the American 
operetta and shows his influence on certain present-day composers of musicals 
and operettas. 


Musical America 69:30, Feb., ’49. “Conductors with Honor in Their Own Coun- 
ory.” 

Suggests that American conductors are now being accorded the honors 
which they deserve here in the United States. 


New Yorker 24:28-32+, July 3, 48. “Bop; Bebop.” R. O. BOYER. 

Profile of Dizzy Gillespie, one of the founders of a new school of jazz music 
called bebop, including a great deal of information about bebop and its de- 
velopment. 

Newsweek 32:66, Dec. 27, ’48. “B.G. and Bebop.” 

Interview with Benny Goodman about new trends in jazz. 

Partisan Review 16:412-15, Apr., ’49. “Music Chronicle.” DIKA NEWLIN. 

Notes on the music of Hindemith and Schoenberg, who are not native 
Americans but who are Americans by adoption. 

Readers’ Digest 53:60-2, Sept., ’48. “America’s Musical Awakening.” H. W. 
HEINSHEIMER. 

A discussion showing how classical music, spread by local symphonies and 
American talent, is becoming a definite part of American life. 

Time 53:69+, May 9, ’49. “On the Move.” 

Notes on the enthusiastic reception of North Carolina’s state symphony 
and its conductor, Benjamin Swalin, as they bring music to the highways and 
byways. 

Kiwanis Magazine April, ’49. “Music Makes Character.” ALEXANDER J. 
STODDARD. 
Parents’ Magazine 24:24—, May, ’49. “You Can Give Your Child Music.” 


HOBART H. SOMMERS. 
“How communities are providing instruction in instrumental music for 


all their children.” 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


What About American Music? 
Vol. 9, No. 21 


What Is America Reading? 
Vol. 12, No. 3 


Available for 10 cents each in coin 
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America’s Musical Activities. Chicago, American Music Conference (332 South 
Michigan Avenue), 1948. | 
“An analysis of a national survey of public interest in music.’ 


Moving Ahead With Music. Chicago, American Music Conference (332 South 
Michigan Avenue), 1949. 

A manual for local organizations interested in advancing the place of | 
music in their community. 


Have You Read These 


Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts? 


List of all available Reviewing Stand 
discussions on request 


Volume XI of THE REVIEWING STAND 


24, What Does China Face in the 26. What’s Ahead for Congress in | 
Future? 1949? 
25. Christianity After 1948 Years. 


Volume XII of THE REVIEWING STAND 


1. Un-American Investigations— 10. Should Yellow Oleomargarine Be | 
Red Herring or Needed Service? Prohibited in Commerce? 

2. Should We Change Our Economic 11. What Can We Do About Old Age? > 
System? 12. Science—Promise or Threat to the | 

3. What Is America Reading? Future? 

4. Do Cooperatives Endanger Other 13. When Does Juvenile Delingoere | 
Business ? Lead to Serious Crime? 

5. Should Our Government Provide 14. Should We Pass Laws to cine | 
Medical Care? Communism? 

6. Should You Worry About Heart 15. The Meaning of Easter in a Mod- | 
Disease? ern World. 

7. Our Housing Problem—Building. 16. Is World Government Possible 

8. Our Housing Problem—Rent Con- Now? | 
trol. 17. Can We Achieve Mental Health in| 

9. Can We Make Adoptions Safe? a Push-Button World? 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


1 I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 

) I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 

C) I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 


